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THE DOGMATIC BASES OF THE LITURGY 
V 


IRST among the Church’s teachings on grace is the 
dogma that the gratia prima, the gratia praeveniens, 
is entirely unmerited. With natural powers it can be 
obtained neither by labor, nor merit, nor prayer; in 
fact one cannot even dispose oneself for its reception. 

In the strictest and most literal sense of the word it is a gratia gra- 
tis data. Whenever there is a personal loving intercommunion, 
God always takes the initiative in the matter of giving. His gratia 
praeveniens must first of all come to our assistance, and only then 
are we able to cry ‘“‘Abba, Father.’’ The Semipelagians had pro- 
posed the theory that man must, to begin with, give evidence at 
least of his good will, and that he must therefore of his own 
strength posit an act of faith in God. This meant that the apriori 
of all justification and holiness consists in a human act, namely, 
our faith. The Second Council of Orange (529) rejected this 
error by appealing to the words of St. Paul: “‘For by grace you 
are saved through faith, and that not of yourselves, for it is the 
gift of God; not of works, that no man may glory’’ (Eph. ii, 8, 
9). Hence the initial step of our justification is due solely to the 
saving will of God and His prevenient grace. This alone is the su- 
pernatural apriori of our Christian life and labor. God has first 
loved us. 

But the same doctrine of the Church also teaches us that this 
supernatural apriori, this gratia praeveniens, does not operate in a 
void. It is a gratuitous divine impulse of love which moves our 
conscience and demands that it make a choice, a decision. This 
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choice on our part is entirely free, it matters not whether we inter- 
pret this freedom in relation to the supernatural in the Thomistic 
sense, as a mere potential freedom, as a pOsse Operari, as a capacity 
slumbering in the depths of our being which through grace alone 
is roused to free, moral, supernatural activity, to the actu operari; 
or whether we consider this freedom in the Molinistic sense, as an 
active power which is able of itself to posit free moral acts and to 
collaborate with grace. In either case, the characteristic of grace, 
and indeed of all divine intervention, consists in the fact that it 
never does violence to our free will, but that it represents an im- 
pulse from within soliciting the will’s consent. It is thus that the 
actus salutares, our meritorious acts, come into being. According 
to all appearances, that is, according to their phenomenal aspect, 
they are human acts, actus vitales; for like every other purely hu- 
man act they originate and are performed within the purely human 
sphere of activity. But they contain mysterious depths, because, 
from the metaphysical viewpoint, they are occasioned and sus- 
tained by a movement of divine love. They have essential reference 
to God; they are vivified by the loving breath of the Holy Spirit. 
Hence they are intrinsically proportioned to our supernatural goal, 
the vita aeterna, and are accordingly capable of paving the way for 
and preparing this new life within us. For this reason theology 
speaks of them as disposing causes (causae dispositivae) of justi- 
fication, since they prepare for the new life even if they do not 
effect it. 


If it is indeed true that with the help of grace man can posit 
really meritorious acts, does it not follow that his further religious 
development, in particular his entrance into the new state of jus- 
tification, into the realm of sanctifying grace and sonship of God, 
will be solely dependent on this human collaboration of his with 
grace, i.e., on human initiative? This is a question which leads us 
into the very heart of the problem of grace. 


Can it be that man, once he has been roused through the 
divine call of grace, now proceeds independently on the new way 
eadem gratia inspirante through his own initiative, through the 
constant renewal of his own resolve? Does grace play no other 
role in the further development of man’s religious life than merely 
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to accompany man’s own initiative with a helping hand and gen- 
erous support—as, for example, rain assists the spontaneous sprout- 
ing and flowering of plants? If such were the case, at least his per- 
severance in good, his progressing, would be man’s own doing; 
and the more zealously he advanced and the more resolutely he 
continued on his course, the more grace would he receive. Thus 
the principle would apply: grace according to merit (gratia secun- 
dum merita). There is no doubt that this interpretation of the 
manner in which the human and divine agents cooperate occa- 
sionally colors our sermons and catechism instructions; and that 
the well-known dictum of St. Augustine, “Si non es praedesti- 
natus, fac te praedestinatum—if you are not predestined, then pro- 
cure your predestination,”’ is here and there explained in the same 
sense. 


And yet such an interpretation is false; it is a Semipelagian 
heresy. Shortly before his death, in fact, St. Augustine summoned 
together his failing strength in order to point out emphatically 
in his De praedestinatione sanctorum and De dono perseverantiae 
that according to the above teaching we would be saved by our 
own strength and not per Christum Dominum nostrum, and that 
we would in last analysis no longer know for what purpose 
Christ had died. “Crux Domini evacuatur—The cross of the Lord 
is made void.” If grace is really to be what it is called, then the 
deciding factor in our life, that namely which maintains our reli- 
gious moral endeavors on the right path and renders them fruitful, 
i.e., perseverance, must be the free act of God. In other words: there 
exists a grace of perseverance (gratia perseverantiae) which is just 
as unmerited and unmeritable as the gratia praeveniens. It is that 
mysterious but incontestably potent force which maintains on the 
right path and ever and again orientates to God the human good 
will which He Himself had aroused, in order that it remain true 
to Him until the very end. In the Second Council of Orange, 
which was approved by the teaching authority of the Church, this 
doctrine defended by Augustine was likewise declared to be a 
dogma of faith. The Council in particular repeated the saying of 
Augustine that the measure of grace is not gauged by the measure 
of our human endeavor, that grace, therefore, is not accorded secun- 
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dum merita. Rather the opposite was declared to be true: it is not 
grace that depends on human merit, but our merit depends on 
grace. Gratia efficit merita. Whenever there is question of ‘‘merit’’ 
in the life of the just, this cannot refer to merit by nature, but 
solely to merit obtained through grace. 

Accordingly it is the Church’s teaching, it is dogma, that 
not only the beginning but also the persevering continuance and 
development of the new life is attributable solely to grace. In the 
entire process of our justification, the initiative is taken by God 
alone, not by man. God is the primum principium, primum agens, 
in the religious field too. All paternity derives from Him. Man can 
do no more than to recognize that the impulses to good awakened 
in him by grace, and the aspirations of love arising from the in- 
most depths of the unconscious and subconscious, are dependent 
on God in the entire process of their inner development; and rec- 
ognizing this he must acquiesce in the fact and thereby make these 
impulses and aspirations his own. This interior Godward move- 
ment of man’s soul is always primary, and anterior to all else. 
Our conscious religious life always comes second; it is never more 
than an answer to the summons of God, or rather, an acceptance 
and a transmission of the divine call. 


When I know God and love Him, when I grope after Christ 
and seek communion with Him, I have certainty through faith 
that already “Dominus operatur in me—The Lord is operative 
within me.”’ I could not seek after Him were He not already active 
within me. My entire religious activity is always a secondary thing, 
always a response, always an echo, always an acceptance and af- 
firmation of that which is already invisibly active within me—the 
loving impulse of the Holy Ghost. All genuine and true piety, all 
living Christianity is always a revelation of a hidden reality, of a 
mysterium; at least here and now, even if not necessarily for all 
future time and eternity, it is already somehow a sign and an 
expression of my—predestination. 

Predestination! In this word is contained the final, the most 
exalted message of the Christian gospel of grace. I doubt whether 
the doctrine concerning predestination is given that prominence 
in our catechisms and manuals of theology which is its rightful 
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due. Not infrequently the subject is treated only with a certain 
embarrassed hemming and hawing. Many a sincere attempt, more- 
over, has been made to use Molinistic files in order to smooth off 
and to render innocuous the edges and corners of the mighty dogma 
which declares that predestination to grace and to glory takes place 
ante praevisa merita, that predestination therefore is wholly un- 
merited. Nevertheless, this dogma, understood in its full and 
original literal sense, is the real root of the Church’s entire teaching 
on grace. It belongs therefore at the beginning, and not at the end 
of the treatise concerning grace; nor should we speak of it with an 
ashamed or embarrassed evasiveness, but with a proud, grateful 
joy. In the book by Father Jungmann, S.J., already quoted, 
Die Frohbotschaft und unsere Glaubensverkuendigung, the author 
shows that the early Christian high-spirited elan, the early Chris- 
tian grateful, proud joy in Christianity is scarcely if at all to be 
met with among the faithful of our age. Instead there exists in 
wide circles a languishing, defeatist sort of Christianity. Among 
the various causes which could be cited for this state of affairs, one 
in particular deserves mention, according to the author: our ser- 
mons and catechetics, in all too close imitation of theological 
science, divide and atomize Christian truth into separate doctrinal 
fragments instead of making it shine forth in its original unity and 
organic synthesis. Father Jungmann has certainly pointed out a 
grave shortcoming. In spite of careful instruction, continuing into 
the secondary schools, a large proportion of our Christian people— 
not excluding the educated—no longer understand what Chris- 
tianity and redemption really mean. There must consequently be 
an error of some sort in the method by which we impart Christian 
truth to the faithful. Our instruction must doubtless concentrate 
more than heretofore on the central truths, on the fundamental 
and characteristic elements of the Christian revelation. 


But what is the central truth of the life-giving doctrine of 
Christianity? Father Jungmann fails to give us a sufficiently clear 
answer to this question. And therein, in my opinion, lies the prin- 
cipal defect of his otherwise solid book. This clear answer is con- 
tained, however, in the New Testament and the Fathers. The 
gospels and the letters of the apostles know of no prouder, more 
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daring, and more joyous message than that of our “election,” our 
“calling.’’ No less than twenty-three times does the New Testa- 
ment speak of the “‘elect,"” and nine times of the “‘called.’’ Chris- 
tians are the “‘elect of God” (Luke xviii, 7; Rom. viii, 33; Col. 
iii, 12; Tit. i, 1) a ‘‘chosen generation’’ (I Pet. ii, 9). As ‘‘called 
and elect, and faithful’’ they gather about the Lamb after it has 
emerged victorious from its battle with the ten-horned beast 
(Apoc. xvii, 14). Nor do the letters of the Apostolic Fathers know 
of any more joy-inspiring title for those whom they address than 
“called’’ and “‘elect.’’ Thus, for example, St. Clement writes to 
the Corinthians: ““The Church of God sojourning in Rome to the 
Church of God which sojourns in Corinth, to those who are 
called and sanctified by the will of God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (1, 1). 

From North and South, from East and West, the Father 
called together the disciples of Christ out of the mass of other 
human beings to be His little flock. They are in His hand, stamped 
with His seal, they are the Lord’s personal property. He knows 
His, and His own know Him. This special calling is already indi- 
cated in the original meaning of ecclesia. As the “Quehal Jahwe’”’ 
the ecclesia is the community of the called, the people of God in 
the strictest sense of the word. 


This calling is actualized in the case of each individual 
through baptism. All who are prepared to believe are thereby defi- 
nitively withdrawn from the ‘“‘world,’’ from the realm of the 
profane, and become incorporated with the people of God. Baptism 
is therefore the specific sacrament of election. But also the Eucharist 
presupposes this election. For only the “‘saints’’ are allowed to par- 
take of the eucharistic food. The remaining sacraments in their 
turn are similarly nothing else than effective signs, a sensible guar- 
antee and visible expression of our election. One can hardly form 
a sufficiently vivid estimate of the proud enthusiasm which ani- 
mated the early Christians in being numbered among the chosen, 
the elect, the saints. From it derived all their elan and all their 
triumphant confidence in the midst of persecutions. Thus faith in 
predestination was the living fountain of that joy which informed 
primitive Christianity. By its means the first Christians knew 
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that they were called in a special, personal manner to bear witness 
to the truths of faith. Hence it is urgently necessary again in our 
own day that in teaching the objective data of our redemption 
through Christ we present them in closest relation to the fact of 
our election and calling. 

It is doubtlessly true that no man can say with absolute cer- 
tainty whether he will belong to the elect on the day of final 
reckoning. As St. Thomas remarks, we can only with probable 
certainty conclude from our present religious state whether we 
here and now belong to the kingdom of God, to the body of 
Christ. But this uncertainty concerning our final destiny does not 
lessen our certainty that it depends solely on the saving will of 
God, and that by means of baptism and the other sacraments this 
God has already visibly and tangibly incorporated us into the 
Church of Christ and withdrawn us from the realm of the profane, 
from the world which through original sin is far removed from 
Him. 

Out of these elements of our faith there arises spontaneously 
the theological virtue of hope. We cannot have certain knowledge 
of our election, but we can and we should hope in it. Strictly 
speaking, this is the precise content of Christian hope: namely, to 
be among the elect, the chosen ones. Due in some measure to the 
apologetical, anti-Lutheran trend of our theology, we perhaps 
present the divine virtue of hope in too faded colors; we have not 
sufficiently grasped it in terms of our concrete situation as Chris- 
tians, or referred it to our status within God's decree of predestina- 
tion. The more lively our trust in our election, the more conscious 
will be our Christian awareness and proud enthusiasm, and the 
more conscious too our conversion to Christ and His Church. 
Thence arises Christian joy. ““Non timeo, quia amo—lI fear not, 
because I love’ (St. Bernard). It is no frivolous, demonstrative 
joy, but the quiet, meditative joy of him who has blindly entrust- 
ed himself to God. Only in the light of this hopeful joy and joy- 
ful hope is our Christian existence fully intelligible. 


Representatives of the existential system of philosophy, e.g., 
Heidegger and Heyse, declare that the essence of human existence 
lies in the fundamental, inescapable exigencies of existing. Thence 
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they deduce the moral obligation of assenting to this existence 
with an unillusioned, heroic “‘yes,’’ and of playing the game of 
life despite its tragic and hopeless outlook. The Christian, too, 
no doubt has experience of a similar determination and heroic 
daring. Without harboring any illusions, with eyes closed, with- 
out questioning or brooding, he acquiesces in the fate which God 
has prepared for him and the nature of which is in last analysis 
unknown to him, or at all events, uncertain. But since it is the 
holy will of God to which he submits, his “‘abandon”’ (Dahinge- 
worfenheit—to use the terminology of these philosophers) is not 
a surrender to ultimate purposelessness and to an insoluble fatality, 
but to sovereign Wisdom and Love. And therefore also a Chris- 
tian’s moral heroism does not degenerate into tragic pessimism, but 
is buoyed up and animated by Christian hope, by the unshakable 
confidence that in spite of all he is a chosen one, a member of 
Christ. Qui Mariam absolvisti et latronem exaudisti, mihi quoque 
spem dedistt. 

By way of summary we can say that, ultimately, God's 
decree of predestination is the source whence all grace derives; 
furthermore it always was, is, and shall be the inexhaustible well- 
spring of Christian joy. At times, perhaps, this wellspring became 
choked. But if such is the case, it is our duty to remove the debris. 
For undoubtedly the noblest task of the Christian ministry of 
souls consists in not allowing Christian truths to fossilize, but ever 
and again to grasp them anew and to present them in a new light. 


(To be concluded) 


KARL ADAM 
Tuebingen, Germany 
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LITURGICAL ERECTION OF THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


N a preceding article we considered the way of the 
cross in general. In the present essay we shall describe 
the liturgical rite which accompanies the canonical 
erection of the stations. A close examination of this 
little-known rite will help us to understand the spirit 

of the Church in approving the devotion. The prayer-texts of the 
rite enshrine, so to speak, the essential elements of the true Chris- 
tian attitude toward the passion of Christ; and so we have in 
them also a summary of the spiritual sentiments with which we 
should make the way of the cross itself. 

These sentiments, as we shall see, are quite varied, and do 
not consist solely in a sorrowing and sympathetic contemplation 
of the bitter sufferings of the Savior. Such contemplation is no 
doubt necessary and forms a logical starting point, but the prayer- 
texts in the Ritual for erecting the stations of the cross suggest 
that we also consider the practical consequences of the passion of 
Christ for ourselves: love for the Savior, heartfelt repentance for 
sins, sorrowful compassion mingled with tender love for the 
Mother of Sorrows, reverence for sacred images, and above all, the 
traditional spirit, so often forgotten, of holy exultation because 
of the glorious and triumphant victory of the cross of Christ, 
whereby Satan was conquered, the sting of death and the death of 
sin overcome, and the life of grace, the Christ-life, made possible. 
This Christian spirit of glorying in the cross of Christ is espe- 
cially emphasized in the liturgy of the passion during Passiontide 
and Holy Week, and therefore represents the spirit of the Church 
in a special manner. This spirit of triumph is particularly necessary 
when we are assailed with suffering, illness, or hardship of any 
kind, so that we may possess the supreme joy and courage which 
Christ so nobly exemplified throughout His passion and death, 
“rejoicing as a giant to run the way.” 

With the liturgy as a guide and a background, we can, in 
turn, compare our own attitude and sentiments toward the passion 
of Christ and the way of the cross with those officially expressed 
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by the Church in her Ritual, and improve our own accordingly; 
for nowhere are the spiritual traditions of the Church better re- 
flected than in the sacred liturgy itself. In doing this, we shall not 
only be drawing an important phase of the true Christian spirit 
from its primary and indispensable source, but we shall better be 
able to center our devotion to the passion, as we should, in the 
liturgical spirit of the Church. Devotion should spring from and 
center about the liturgy. The liturgy should not, as often hap- 
pens, be made subservient to other devotions. We shall then also 
more easily avoid the inconveniences of vague or exaggerated in- 
dividualistic piety which rarely brings about such lasting peace 
and calm of soul as derives from the true liturgical piety of the 
Church once this is properly and actively entered upon. 


Turning to the Ritual (Appendix: Benedictiones Propriae, 
n. 1) we find a rather elaborate rite outlined for the canonical 
erection of the stations of the cross. This may be simplified as cir- 
cumstances demand. There is, however, a wealth of inspiration and 
instruction contained in the prayers and ceremonies, which is lost 
to the faithful if the erection of the stations be done in private 
without the presence of the people. In describing the rite in these 
pages, we are therefore seeking to promote one more aspect of the 
modern liturgical movement. In passing, it may be added that 
the writer looked in vain among the many sources at hand for 
an adequate treatment, especially from the spiritual point of view, 
of this particularly interesting liturgical function. The most he 
could find were detailed treatises on the origin and history of 
the way of the cross, the canonical and rubrical requirements for 
the erection of the stations, and the conditions for gaining the in- 
dulgences attached to the way of the cross. But a discussion of the 
liturgical rite itself, as here presented, he has failed to find. 


The rite follows the classic form for blessings, being even 
more elaborate than the usual ones. It can be neatly divided as 
follows: preparatory instruction, invocation of the Holy Ghost, 
blessing of the station pictures or statue groups, blessing of the 
wooden crosses attached to the images, procession and carrying of 
the images to the places prepared for them, erection of the stations 
and the way of the cross, and a final hymn of thanks. 
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1. Preparatory Instruction. The priest, having obtained the 
necessary delegation from his bishop, vests in surplice and violet 
stole—violet being the liturgical color symbolical of the passion 
as also of penance. He is accompanied by a server who carries a 
sprinkler with holy water, and a lighted censer and incense boat. 
Before beginning the ceremony, the priest is directed by the Ritual 
to give a short sermon or instruction on the excellence and spiritual 
fruits of the pious exercise of the way of the cross. Here, as in many 
other instances, the Church in her Ritual is quite concerned about 
promoting intelligent, and consequently active, participation by 
ordering a preparatory instruction of the faithful. 

2. Invocation of the Holy Ghost. As in all blessings, a plea 
for divine help is first made. The priest kneels at the foot of the 
altar and intones the hymn, Veni Creator Spiritus—-O Holy Ghost 
Creator Come, in which we ask for an increase of grace, for light 
and strength against the evil one, for faith and guidance in the 
path of life. Three prayers follow: one to the Holy Ghost for 
understanding and consolation, another to the Blessed Virgin for 
protection and help, a third to God the Father for an abundance 
of actual graces so that all our actions may be inspired, accompa- 
nied and perfected by God's help. 


3. Blessing of the Images. The fourteen station pictures or 
statue groups are then blessed. While the Ritual is silent on the 
point, it is no doubt best to have all the images in one place, if 
this be possible, preferably in the sanctuary near the epistle side 
of the altar, or in some other convenient place in full view of the 
people. If their size or weight does not permit this, they may be 
put near the places where they will finally be erected, and the 
priest will then pronounce the blessing over them from the sanc- 
tuary. The blessing here given is the same as for sacred images in 
general: 

“Almighty eternal God, who dost not forbid the sculpturing 
or painting of the images of Thy saints, so that, as often as we 
gaze upon them with our bodily eyes, we may, with the aid of 
our memory, meditate upon their holiness of life for the purpose 
of modeling our own upon theirs: we humbly beseech that Thou 
wouldst deign to bless > and sanctify >} these images made unto 
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the honor and memory of Thy only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ 
our Lord; and grant that, whosoever shall suppliantly worship 
and honor Thy only-begotten Son in the presence of these images, 
may by His merits and satisfaction obtain grace from Thee in 
this life and eternal glory in the next. Through the same Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 

The priest then sprinkles the images with holy water and 
incenses them. Note how the Catholic teaching on the veneration 
of sacred images is most clearly expressed in the above prayer, and 
how we are to put into action what we meditate. 

4. Blessing of the Wooden Crosses. The blessing of the four- 
teen wooden crosses follows. These crosses must be made of wood, 
so that they may be more truly symbolical of the wood of the 
cross of Christ. These wooden crosses are essentially necessary and 
are, in themselves, sufficient for gaining the indulgences attached 
to the way of the cross. The crosses themselves are usually at- 
tached to the top part of the framework surrounding the paintings 
or statuary group. The blessing for them is the same as that given 
elsewhere in the Ritual for any new cross about to be exposed 
for public veneration. It is of interest to know that, at the time of 
St. Louis [X, king of France (1226-1270), the blessing of crosses 
and statues for public veneration had apparently fallen into disuse. 
The king accordingly (no doubt, because of the crusades) ordered 
that an appropriate form for such blessing be taken from one of 
the ancient rituals, and this is probably the origin of the one given 
in our present Ritual. The prayers for blessing the wooden crosses 
for the stations are as follows: 


“We beseech Thee, O holy Lord, almighty Father, eternal 
God, that Thou wouldst deign to bless > these crosses, so that 
they may be salutary remedies for the human race; may they help 
to strengthen our faith, perfect our good works, and redeem our 
souls; may they be a means of consolation, a protection and safe- 
guard against the fierce attacks of the enemy. Through Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

“Bless > O Lord Jesus Christ, these crosses, because through 
Thy holy cross Thou hast snatched the world from the power of 
the devils, and hast by Thy passion overcome the tempter to sin, 
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who was rejoicing over the fall of our first parents through the 
eating of the fruit of the forbidden tree.”’ 

The priest then sprinkles the crosses with holy water, saying: 

‘May these crosses be made holy in the name of the Father > 
and of the Son >} and of the Holy > Ghost: so that all those who 
pray in the presence of these crosses and show reverence towards 
them for the sake of Christ, may find health of body and soul. 
Through the same Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

5. Procession. If possible, a procession now takes place. The 
Ritual says nothing further about this. A brief description of 
what seems to have been an old custom in France, however, tells 
us that at this point fourteen persons, supposedly men of the 
parish, or sanctuary boys, come forward, and each takes up one of 
the paintings or images to which the crosses have already been 
attached. This presupposes that the stations are easily portable. 
Arranging themselves in due order, and carrying the paintings, 
they walk around the church in solemn procession. During this 
time, two hymns are sung, the Vexilla Regis prodeunt and the 
Stabat Mater. The procession is finally directed toward the place 
for the first station and continues thence on the route of the other 
stations. As the procession passes on, each of the images is put 
near the place designated for it. When the second hymn, the 
Stabat Mater, is finished, all come to a halt, and the priest says: 
“We adore Thee, O Christ, and we bless Thee.’’ All answer: 
“Because by Thy holy cross Thou hast redeemed the world.” 
The priest then says the following prayer: 

““O God, who by the passion of Thy Son didst show us the 
path to eternal glory by the way of the cross: graciously grant 
that as by our prayers we now follow Him to the place of Cal- 
vary, so we may also accompany Him in His triumphs for all eter- 
nity. Who liveth and reigneth with Thee for ever and ever. 
Amen.” 

We might here note the difference in sentiment contained 
in the two hymns sung during the procession. The Vexilla Regis 
prodeunt is a hymn of triumphant glory because of the victory 
of the cross. Its origin is particularly interesting because it was 
written by Venantius Fortunatus, bishop of Poitiers in the sixth 
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century, at the express request of St. Radegundis, wife of Clothaire 
I, king of the Franks. The hymn was to serve as an appropriate 
processional hymn for the solemn transferring of a relic of the true 
cross, in 568, from Rome to the convent founded in Poitiers by 
the queen. It is now used in the liturgy for the procession'on Good 
Friday, as also in the breviary office on May 3 and September 14, 
the two great feasts of the cross. While the hymn must be read 
and prayed in its entirety to be fully appreciated, the following 
verses indicate its aptness for the rite which we are here describing: 


Behold the royal ensigns fly, 

The mystery of the cross on high; 
Where Life itself did death endure, 
And by that death did life procure. 
O lovely tree, whose branches shine 
With purple royal and divine; 
How glorious was thy lot to bear 
And touch the sacred members fair. 


The Stabat Mater, on the other hand, is a hymn of tender 
love and compassion for the Mother of Sorrows. While critics 
may disagree as to the authorship, the hymn is commonly ascribed 
to Jacopone da Todi, a Franciscan of the thirteenth century (d. 
1306). The Stabat Mater has long been used as the sequence 
for the two Masses in honor of the Seven Sorrows of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and by long-standing custom its verses are sung 
during the public way of the cross, while the priest passes from 
one station to another. The “‘vividly epic and lyric character’ of 
the hymn has given rise to a great number of musical settings, both 
in polyphony and plainsong. While the plainsong melody given 
in the Vatican Gradual for the Mass of the Seven Sorrows is 
rather difficult, there are many simple plainsong melodies which 
have become exceedingly popular for use during the public way 
of the cross. The whole hymn of twenty stanzas has been embo- 
died in the text that will constitute the next article of the present 
series on the way of the cross. 

6. Erection of the Stations and the Way of the Cross. The 
procession with the hymns and prayer being ended, the priest goes 
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to the first station and kisses the cross and the image. The station 
is then immediately put up in the place prepared for it, if this 
is possible. The priest reads an appropriate meditation and prayer 
for the first station, and proceeds in like manner to each of the 
remaining stations, making, in other words, the way of the cross 
for the first time. 

7. Conclusion. The customary meditation and prayer at the 
fourteenth station being finished, the Te Deum, the Church’s most 
solemn hymn of thanksgiving, is sung. Parts of this hymn are es- 
pecially appropriate for the occasion: 

“We praise Thee, O God: we acknowledge Thee to be the 
Lord. All the earth doth worship Thee, the Father everlasting. .. . 
Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ. . . . When Thou hadst 
overcome the sting of death, Thou didst open the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers. .. . We pray Thee, therefore, help Thy 
servants, whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious blood. 
Make them to be numbered with Thy saints, in glory everlasting. 
O Lord, save Thy people, and bless Thine inheritance. Govern 
them, and lift them up for ever. . . . Vouchsafe, O Lord, this day 
to keep us without sin. O Lord, have mercy upon us, have mercy 
upon us. O Lord, let Thy mercy be upon us, as we have hoped 
in Thee.” 

A concluding prayer then follows: 

“O God, whose mercy is without measure, and whose good- 
ness is infinitely rich, we give thanks to Thy most loving Majesty 
for the gifts which we have received: and we continue to beseech 
Thy clemency that, as Thou dost grant the petitions of those 
who beseech Thee, Thou wouldst also prepare them for future 
rewards, and not cast them aside. Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 

With a crucifix the priest blesses all who are present; or, ac- 
cording to another custom, if he has a particle of the true cross, 
he gives the blessing with it. A certificate or document is then 
made out and signed by the officiating priest, and is placed in a 
conspicuous place in the sacristy, so that all may know that the 
stations of the cross in the respective church or chapel have been 
canonically erected. 
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Having thus, in spirit at least, assisted at the liturgical rite 
for the erection of the stations of the cross, the careful observer 
will have noticed that this rite is actually a harmonized blending 
of several important developments of Christian spirituality: the 
early Church’s glory in the cross of Christ; the pious veneration 
of images which was particularly emphasized in the eighth and 
ninth centuries against the heresy of iconoclasm; the intellectual 
piety of the thirteenth century with its elements of childlike joy 
and innocence so appealing to the more human side of man; and, 
finally, the sad and almost depressing pathos of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries when the more agonizing aspects of Christ’s 
sufferings became a prominent object of contemplation for the 
faithful. 

With such a rich synthesis presented to us by the prayers of 
the Church’s Ritual, we can rightly conclude that we should also 
make the way of the cross in this beautifully blended and tradi- 
tional spirit of the Church as expressed in her liturgy. The medi- 
tations and prayers for making the way of the cross should not 
depart too noticeably from this liturgical spirit. An ideal way of 
the cross would therefore be one that is based almost solely upon 
scriptural and liturgical texts referring to Christ’s passion and 
death. Such a text is soon to be published by the Liturgical Press. 
It will be presented to the readers of ORATE FRATRES in the next 
issue as the third article of the present series on the way of the 


cross. 


ROGER SCHOENBECHLER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 





























THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 
Vill 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF CHRISTIAN VESTMENTS 





UIBUS ita dispositis accedit (sacerdos) ad paramenta, 
quae non debent esse lacera aut sctssa, sed integra et de- 
center munda ac pulchra, et ab episcopo itidem, vel 
alio facultatem habente, benedicta—(The priest) 
then passes to the vestments, which should not be 

ragged or torn, but in good condition, and becomingly clean and 

handsome, and also blessed by a bishop or someone else having 
the required faculty.’” 

Up to the present I have been speaking almost entirely of the 
origin and early development of various articles of ordinary civ- 
ilian clothing regarded simply as such; and I have done so because 
it was precisely these same articles which were used, unreflectingly 
at first and as the ordinary dress of the day, but in the end de- 
signedly and even exclusively as sacred vestments, by those whose 
duty it was to officiate in the celebration of the Christian Mys- 
teries. In this and the ensuing articles I shall try to trace the stages 
by which these same garments from being articles of everyday attire 
gradually crystallized into special and recognized liturgical vest- 
ments. The total period covered by this process of evolution ex- 
tended from the early years of the Christian era to about its tenth 
or eleventh century, and may for convenience be subdivided into 
an earlier part, comprising the first three Christian centuries, and 
a later one, from the Peace of the Church, in the early fourth cen- 
tury, onwards. 

My task throughout will be no light one, and that for several 
reasons. First, while in the earlier period texts and monuments 
having a bearing on our subject are extremely rare, in the later 
period, though here and there inadequate, they are in the main 
almost too abundant. Further, since this was just the time during 
which our vestments were emerging from the ordinary level of 














1Missale Romanum, Rit. Cel. I, 2. 
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civilian clothing, the form of which they still largely retained 
even when specially set apart for sacred use, it is often a matter of 
great difficulty to determine to which class of vesture a given text 
refers. Moreover, there was as yet no agreed nomenclature, and 
we often find different names given to one and the same garment, 
or one name used of many. Finally, progress in the creation and 
standardization of the liturgical wardrobe was very uneven in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe,” with the result that some articles of dress 
may have been regarded and employed as sacred vestments in one 
country or province at a time when in another they were perhaps 
hardly known even as articles of ordinary attire. 

If, however, there is one thing quite certain, it is that at the 
beginning of the Christian era there were no sacred vestments at 
all, that is, no garments, whether of ordinary or special form, 
blessed and set aside for liturgical use by Christian priests and le- 
vites. “‘In the earliest times,’’ writes the ninth century Walafrid 
Strabo, ‘‘(the apostles) said Mass in their ordinary clothes.’” 

It would, in fact, be the greatest mistake to suppose that the 
day of Pentecost saw the Church established with all the external 
organization and paraphernalia that she possesses today or even 
that she possessed a thousand or fifteen hundred years ago. True, 
she had her divine constitution and mission, her sacraments and 
the essentials of her liturgy, given her by Christ Himself, and in 
these were contained all her later developments of canon and litur- 
gical law as the fulness of the oak is contained in the acorn or the 
flower in the bud; but it would be entirely fanciful to suppose that 
at the “breaking of Bread’’ mentioned in Acts and elsewhere‘ full 
modern ritual, whether of East or West, was employed, or special 
vestments—still less those of modern type!—were worn.’ 

In this matter of vestments there were, I suppose, four possi- 
ble courses open to the apostles, though it is unlikely that they 
actually adverted to the choice: to adopt the existing Jewish vest- 


*Braun, I Paramenti Sacri, p. 61. 


®De Reb. Eccl. XXIV (P.L. CXIV, 952A); cfr. Dearmer, The Ornaments 
of the Ministers (Mowbray, 1920), p. 10. 


*E.g. Acts ii, 46, xx, 7; 1 Cor. x, 16; Didache xiv, 1; etc. 


‘Braun, op. cit., p. 60. 
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ments; to copy those of one or other of the pagan priesthoods; 
to invent new ones; to do without them altogether. In actual fact 
it was this last course they followed, though perhaps it would be 
truer to say that the others never explicitly occurred to them at all. 
Certainly, the introduction of specially designed vesture would 
have been utterly alien to the mentality of that age—it is only 
nowadays that we allow our creative instinct so much scope in 
this direction. Again, to have aped the dress of the pagan priest- 
hoods would have been an idea altogether abhorrent to the apos- 
tles’ minds, even had their strict Jewish upbringing allowed them 
to be familiar with such dress. Finally, to have taken over the 
Jewish vestments, however feasible it may seem to us, would not 
have been thought either possible or desirable by them. It is true 
that both the apostles themselves and their early Jewish followers 
continued to frequent the Temple at the hours of public prayer 
even after Pentecost,’ and it is likewise true that the Hebrew prac- 
tices of psalmody and the reading of passages from the Law and 
the prophets were adopted and preserved in the Christian liturgy." 
Yet there was at least one insuperable obstacle to the use by Chris- 
tians of Jewish vestments, however sacred: they were the badges 
of a cultus in which the apostles had no official standing, they 
were the vestments proper to the Aaronitic priesthood, of which 
the apostles formed no part either by descent or calling, and their 
use by these men, priests according to the order of Melchisedech,° 
could have been nothing less than usurpation. 


The theory, therefore, once fairly widely held, that our 
vestments were the lineal descendants of those worn by the Jewish 
priests, has now been abandoned by all. The parallel between 
the Levitical and the Christian vestments was as a matter of fact 
not generally drawn until after the close of the eighth century, at 
a time when our own vestments were already well evolved, and is 
even at its best but an imperfect one. In most cases, too, it was in- 


*Acts ii, 46; iii, 1. 
*Cfr. Ephes. v, 19; Coloss. iii, 16. 
*Ps. cix, 4; Hebr. v-x. 
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tended to be one rather of correspondence than of origin,’ and we 
have already seen what one ninth century author, at any rate, 
had to say when writing in a purely historical vein of the apostolic 
practice.” 





FIG. 34 


STs. PETER &% PAUL. (From Wilpert’s Roma Sotterranea, Plate 154 (1), 
by kind permission.) 

Part of a fresco in the Catacomb of St. Domitilla, dating from the first 
half of the fourth century. Both apostles are dressed in the short white tunic or- 
namented with purple clavi or stripes, and the white pallium. 


Hence it came about that at first no special vestments were 
used. Faithful to their charge, the apostles renewed Christ’s sacri- 
fice in the way He had commanded; they seem to have given no 
more thought to its surroundings than Christ Himself apparently 
had done at the Last Supper. As then, so now, it was offered at 
an ordinary table, with the help of ordinary household utensils, 
and by a celebrant who used the ordinary speech and dress of 


°Cfr. Walafrid Strabo, loc.supra cit. 


*Ibid.; cfr. also Fortescue, Vestments of the Roman Rite, p. 4; and Mar- 
riott, Vestiarium Christianum, pp. i, ii; this author cites also Hefele, Beitrage zur 
Kirchengeschichte, Tiibingen, 1864. 
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the time and place in which he found himself.” And from what 
has already been said in these articles concerning ancient dress, 
the reader may gather that the apostolic celebrant, even thus attired 
in his ordinary clothes, must have presented a very dignified ap- 
pearance as he stood before the table of the Lord. 

How St. Peter himself was usually clad is revealed to us in 
Acts” (Fig. 34). There we are shown him lying in Herod's prison, 
and we may picture him asleep in his ungirt tunic, as the custom 
was. The angel who is to deliver him wakes him up and tells 
him to gird up this tunic and put on his sandals. That done, he 
is to take up his cloak, which if the night were cold he would 
probably have been using as a blanket, and throw it around his 
body. Thus attired, he would be quite ready to follow the angel 
out of the pirson; and since St. Peter, as an apostle, presumably 
followed our Lord’s injunction in the matter of having only one 
suit,” he would doubtless have been ready, too, to embark on any 
of his ordinary activities, even that of offering the holy Sacrifice. 

The New Testament also provides us with the well-known 
reference to the paenula which St. Paul left behind him at Troas”™; 
but as the Greek has, not phaindle, but pheléne, which sometimes 
has the meaning of a “‘bookcase’’ or ‘‘chest’’—a meaning which 
the context renders quite probable and which is further supported 
by one ancient version and also certain commentators”"—I do not 
insist on this text here. But in any case, even if we admit the 
meaning “‘cloak,’’ this garment which the Apostle left behind him 
would certainly have been no more than an ordinary traveling 
cloak such as any of his contemporaries might have possessed, and 
of which he now felt the need in the damp prison whence he was 


“Circumstances have recently compelled a return to this primitive practice, 
at least as regards dress, in those parts of Spain which are under Red domina- 
tion. See The Catholic Herald, Friday, July 30, 1937, p. 1. 


“Acts xii, 7, 8. 
®Cfr. Matt. x, 10; Mark vi, 9; Luke ix, 3. 
“2 Tim. ov, 13. 


*Migne, Cursus Compl. Script. Sacr. XXV, 171; Smith & Cheetham, 
Dict. of Christ. Antiq. Il, p. 1532; St. John Chrysostom, Hom. X in loc. (P. 
G. LXII, 656); St. Jerome, Ep. XXXVI ad Damas. 13 (P. L. XXII, 458). 
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writing; there is no question whatever of its having been a sacred 
vestment in the sense of a modern chasuble. 

It is, indeed, not until we approach the very end of our first 
Christian period that any hint is given of special garments set 
apart for liturgical use, and even then the evidence is extremely 
slight. There is, for instance, the statement of the Liber Pontificalis 
that Pope St. Stephen (254-257) ordered his ‘priests and levites 
not to make use of garments which had been specially hallowed, 

for ordinary wear, but 





POPE LIBERIUS (A. 
D. 352-366). (From 
Wilpert’s Roma Sot- 
terranea, Plate 250 
(2), by kind permis- 
sion. ) 

A fresco of the sec- 


only in the church.’’” Even 
here it is clear that the gar- 
ments in question would 
have been sufficiently like 
ordinary civilian clothing 





f h ‘ : 
ae Se to pass unnoticed in the 





century in the Cata- 

comb of St. Pretexta- public street” (Fig. 35). 
tus. This is presum- Their “hall ae oh 
ably a contemporary eir allowing might 
portrait. The pope is refer to some special bless- 


shown in a rather long 
tunic, probably a dal- 
matic, with clavi, cov- 
ered by a pallium. 

From this and the 
ensuing figures we may 
obtain an idea of the 
dress of these early 
centuries, but for this 
article I have chosen 
principally figures in 
short tunics; others in 
long tunics or dalma- 
tics will be shown in 
the articles dealing spe- 
cially with these forms 
of dress. 


ing, though there is no 
documentary record of any 
at so early a date, or— 
more probably perhaps— 
to the sacredness that cus- 
tomary use at the altar 
would be sure to give them. 
But in any case we must 
remember that the first sec- 
tion of the Liber Pontifica- 
lis was not compiled until 
about the year A. D. 500, 








7 ib. Pont., ed. Vignol., Rome, 1724, I, p. 56, No. XXIV, III. Cfr. 
Anast. Bibl. XXIV, Vita S. Steph. (P. L. CXXVII, 1391-2); Walafrid Strabo, 
loc. supra cit. It is interesting to note how the simple statement of the Liber 
Pontificalis was expanded by the ninth-century Pseudo-Isidore. He writes (Decr. 
Collect., Ep. 1 Steph. P., P. L. CXXX, 176C) : “The church vestments (vesti- 


menta ecclesiastica) in which the Lord is served and divine worship solemnly 
performed by priests and other orders of the clergy, must be hallowed and 
seemly. Nor, since they have been consecrated and dedicated to God and His serv- 
ice, should anyone put them to other use than that of the sanctuary. Neither 
should they be touched or carried but by consecrated hands. .. . 


"Braun op. cit., p. 61. 
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that is, until over two centuries after Pope St. Stephen’s time, 
and that many of its references to the earlier centuries are of very 
doubtful authenticity.” 


Another passage which seems to indicate a beginning of spe- 
cial liturgical vesture is to be found in the Eighth Book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions.” The writer there speaks of the bishop, 
about to start the Canon, standing before the altar “‘clad in’’—or 
more literally still, “having changed into’’-—‘‘a shining garment.” 
But this passage, also, is of comparatively late origin and cannot 
be dated earlier than the last decade of the fourth century; it refers 
moreover rather to the practice of the East, and in particular to 
that of Syria.” In fact, the almost complete silence of the early 
documents—and especially of the earliest liturgical ones—on the 
subject of sacred vestments is remarkable, the more so as kindred 
matters, such as the arrangement of the church, the position and 
movements of the sacred ministers, or the rite of ordination, are 
freely discussed therein. When we further compare this silence 
with the verbosity of the ninth century writers on this same sub- 
ject, we can only conclude that in the earlier period there were no 
special vestments about which to write. 


The one really remarkable exception to this rule of silence 
occurs in the so-called First Epistle of Pope St. Anacletus.” We are 
there informed that on more solemn days the pontiff is to be as- 
sisted at the altar by deacons, subdeacons, and other ministers, 
sactis induti vestimentis—‘‘attired in sacred vestments.’’ Now if 
this letter, and in particular this text, were a genuine document of 
about the year A.D. 100, when Anacletus was pope, it would of 
course entirely upset the theory which, in common with so many, 
I have advanced, or would at least necessitate a drastic revision of 
the system of dates involved therein; but in point of fact most 
modern authorities agree in assigning it, together with the whole 


*Braun, ibid.; Catholic Encyclopedia, s. v. ‘‘Liber Pontificalis.’’ 
VIII, xii, 4, ed. Funk (1905), pp. 496 7-8, 497 6-7. 
“Id.. 9. ix. 


™Ps.-Isid., Decr. Coll., Ep. I Anacl. P. Sect. II, Labbé, Conc. I, 515E, 
or P. L. CXXX, 64A. 
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document of which it forms part, to the ninth century,” when, as 
I have said, our liturgical vestments were already fairly well estab- 
lished. We may therefore adhere to our theory, and shall be safe, I 
think, in hazarding the following suggestions concerning the 
origin of liturgical vestments as such. 

Even if we grant that in apostolic times there were no special 
vestments of any sort, it can hardly have been long before, with 





FIG. 36 


A SAINT. (From Wilpert’s 
Roma Sotterranea, Plate 40 
(2), by kind  permis- 
sion). 

A figure from a fresco of 
the first half of the third 
century in the Catacomb of 
St. Domitilla. This little fig- 
ure is clad in a white short 
tunic with bright purple cla- 
vi, and a white pallium. 


more settled conditions and a local resi- 
dent clergy, most of those who officiated 
at the altar would have preferred to 
wear at least a clean tunic and their best 
mantle while engaged upon their sacred 
duties.” Later on, as is suggested by the 
passage already cited from the life of 
Pope St. Stephen, special garments, per- 
haps gifts, but still of current form, 
might have been more permanently set 
apart for such liturgical use. Now, such 
garments as these, being carefully pre- 
served and comparatively seldom used, 
would last a very long time, and would 
in all probability be handed down to 
the successors of the original wearer, ei- 
ther as precious relics of a martyr or 
confessor,™ or for the more prosaic mo- 
tive of economy. 


This practice would of itself be 
enough to account for the gradual emer- 
gence of a special type of clothing for 
liturgical wear. For while the secular 


=Cfr. AA. SS. July III, 456E (13th July); Labbé, Conc. I, 512BC 
(note). Migne (P. L.) prints the ‘False Decretals’’ with other ninth century 


documents. 


*Cfr. Braun, op. cit., p. 61; Marriott, op. cit., p. iii; Fortescue, op. cit., 
pp. 4, 5. Dr. Fortescue has worked out the early genesis of liturgical vestments 
very much on the lines I myself have adopted here. 


“For a somewhat parallel instance, cfr. St. Jerome, Vita S. Pauli Primi 
Erem. 12 (P. L. XXIII, 26, 27). 
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FRESCO OF THE SIXTH OR SEVENTH CENTURY FROM THE CATACOMB 
OF ST. PONTIAN. (From Msgr. Wilpert’s Roma Sotterranea, Plate 258, by kind 
permission of the author.) 

The artist has depicted the crowning by our Lord of Sts. Abdon and Sen- 
nen, with Sts. Milix and Vincent in attendance in an attitude of prayer. Though 
dating from a little after our present period, I include this illustration here be- 
cause it features nearly all the principal types of garment employed in the earliest 
Christian times. Though the figure of Christ (top center) is nearly obliterated 
enough of it remains to show that He is wearing the pallium. Sts. Abdon and 
Sennen are habited in lacernae, open cloaks clasped in front and forerunners of 
our cope, and, true to their Eastern origin, in Phrygian caps. St. Milix wears 
the short tunic and military chlamys or paludamentum, and St. Vincent is clad 
in the long, sleeved tunic or alb, covered by the paenula, the forerunner of our 
chasuble. 




















ST. HIPPOLYTUS 


From the third century statue discovered in 1551 and now preserved in the 
Lateran Museum, Rome. As St. Hippolytus—who was for a time an antipope— 
died about A.D. 236, this statue. or such parts of it as represent the original 
work, must be almost contemporary with the Saint himself. It shows him in the 
characteristic dress and attitude of a Doctor (cfr. Suetonius, De Grammatic: 
IX). and this is very natural when we remember that he was above all things 
a philosopher and teacher. He is clad in the long tunic (talaris—down to the 
feet) and the pallium, and is seated in his cathedra or chair, upon the sides of 
which are engraved the Paschal Cycle computed by him and the titles of his 
various works. 

Though the head and upper part of the body have undergone extensive 
restoration, sufficient of the lower part is original work to determine the identity 
of the figure, and also the nature of the clothing the Saint is represented as 
wearing. 
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fashions were slowly changing, the garments thus set apart nat- 
urally remained the same, and the longer they were kept the more 
archaic they tended to become. This is, in fact, the way in which 
much of our present-day official dress or ‘“‘uniform’’ has grown 
up, and so many examples spring un- 
bidden to the mind that it is unneces- 
sary to single out any for special men- 
tion here. 


But in the case of the liturgical 
dress at least I think we must add, at 
any rate as a contributing cause, a fur- 
ther reason for the retention of archaic 
forms, namely a deliberate conservatism. 
It seems to me that as time went on 
and even the carefully preserved and 
“specially hallowed’’ mantles and tunics 
of the clergy began to grow old and 
look shabby or actually wear out, they 








FIG. 37 


AN “‘ORANTE” OR FIG- 


must have been replaced, not by fresh 
mantles and tunics of current fashion 
(such as they themselves had been when 
new), but by garments carefully copied, 
at least as regards their form and gen- 
eral appearance, from those they were to 
supersede, and showing their actual date 
chiefly or only in their ornament. 
Changes of course there were, but these 
tended to become rarer as time went on, 
and even in the first centuries, when 
they were most likely to occur, I am 


URE IN THE ATTITUDE OF 
PRAYER. (From Wilpert’s 
Roma Sotterranea, Plate 64 
(4), by kind permission.) 

This figure, from a fresco 
of the second half of the 
third century in the Cata- 
comb of Sts. Peter and Mar- 
cellinus, is clad in a short 
girt tunic and small cloak, 
and in the original composi- 
tion balances another Orante 
dressed in a dalmatic, which 
will be illustrated in the arti- 
cle on that garment. 


inclined to think that such innovations as actually took place con- 
sisted more in the introduction of new garments, as these came 
successively into popular favor, than in the modification of existing 





ones. 


Naturally, since the whole of Western Europe was either 
evangelized directly from Rome or soon came completely and per- 
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manently under her influence, it is from the costume prevalent in 
that city and in the civilization dependent upon it, that we must 
expect the liturgical dress of the Western Church to have devel- 
oped. The fact that the vestments of the Eastern Church show in 
many points a close kinship with those of the Western is due to the 
similarity of costume throughout the Mediterranean world in early 
Christian times. Eastern and Western vestments thus present what 
is in reality a parallel development from closely allied sources. 


As has already been observed, scarcely any references to eccle- 
siastical vestments or dress occur before the fourth century of our 
era. But if it be agreed that during the first three Christian centu- 
ries the clergy wore, even when engaged in the sacred liturgy, the 
ordinary dress of the time (Plates IV and V, Figs. 34—-37 and 
many others throughout these articles) or at least garments which 
were still closely akin to those in general use, then we shall be 
able from a consideration of this secular dress to determine what 
was the clerical costume of the same period and with what newer 
forms it was from time to time enriched. In this investigation we 
shall derive help from two principal sources. The first, the refer- 
ences to dress made by the authors of the period; the second, the 
artistic monuments of the time, and notably the pictures in the 
Roman catacombs, which faithfully reflect the changing fashions 
of contemporary life, and especially of contemporary Christian 
dress.” 

RAYMUND JAMES, O.S.B. 


St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, England 


*Wilpert, Roma Sotterranea, Le Pitture delle Catacombe Romane, passim. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
LITURGICAL MISSIONS (III) 


A PARISH MISSION 


HE high Mass was indeed the high point, the climax 
of the day. 

Picture the scene: first in the central nave, in 
front of the sanctuary, in their normal place, was 
the schola of the men (no more lurking-places nor 
gossipings in the loft!) with the schola of the children and the 
young ladies. Behind these the large assembly of the parishioners, 
and among them many who had assisted at the morning Mass, 
now returned by force of their conviction. 

The ministers arrive at the altar, and the service having been 
carefully prepared, the ceremonies are faultless. Discreetly all ex- 
aggerated ornamentation had been removed on Saturday, and the 
table of the sacrificial altar is decked in a sober and religious simpli- 
city. What a gain this was in point of value and truth! 

After the Asperges, the introit rises, sonorous, sung by the 
schola in which the male and the higher voices alternate. 

Then comes the sudden cry, the ardent prayer full of power, 
from the assembiy: Kyrie, eleison! The grand organ supports 
amply. The priest intones the Gloria, whose verses follow in a 
song of praise full of joy and enthusiasm, again sustained by the 
clear accompaniment of the organ. I know of no jubilant cantata 
that attains the style of this simple and delightfully musical Gloria. 

“Dominus vobiscum!”’ 

All the people answer with vigor: “Et cum spiritu tuo.” 

The Amen, attached literally to the end of the prayers, stirs 
the assembly and moves it irresistibly to enter wholeheartedly into 
the prayer of the Church, which its priest and mediator presents 
to the Father ‘‘through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

The lesson or epistle follows, and then the modulations of 
the gradual and the Alleluia, which reach, one is sure, to the very 
simplest souls. They are so real, so eloquent, so melodious! The 
ancient way of the Church has recaptured its incomparable value 
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for her children. And is it not the Word itself that is acclaimed in 
the gospel? “Gloria tibi, Domine—Glory be to Thee, O Lord!”’ 
We are assisting at a manifestation of the Christ-King, who an- 
nounces Himself triumphantly as the ““‘Word of God” by the 
mouth of the deacon. 

All this was well explained to the people; and so now they 
behold, understand, are moved and chant with fervor the glory 
of their God. 

The Credo, in which the mention of the Incarnation brings 
the whole assembly to its knees, in which the faith is progressively 
unfolded in order to affirm itself forcefully in the last verses, is 
followed by the silence of the Offertory as soon as the schola has 
sung its chant. 

A Father therefore explains simply from the pulpit: this is 
the moment of the offering of our life symbolized by the bread 
and the wine. Recall the truths explained on the preceding eve- 
nings: ‘““We are about to unite ourselves with Christ, with the 
entire Church, which the prayer of the priest is so soon to evoke 
in the Canon of the Mass: pope, bishop, the Christians, the living 
of the earth, the blessed Virgin, the saints of heaven, the souls in 
purgatory. Be sure to formulate your intentions.” 

The matter of the Sacrifice has been prepared. The sublime 
prayer of “‘thanksgiving’’ or the ‘‘Eucharist’’ begins with its sol- 
emn “‘sursum”’ or “‘arise and answer!” 

It is an energetic dialog that is exchanged at the preface be- 
tween the priest and the assembled faithful so conscious of their 
role, and it is a triumphal Sanctus which crowns the chant of the 
priest and resounds through the large vibrant nave, for there is 
no longer anyone in the church who has not been captivated, 
drawn along. All are now joining in the chant. Various pastors 
have confessed to us that at this moment a violent emotion has 
seized them and constricted their throats, so that they could not 
for the moment continue with their recitation. ‘“‘Never before,”’ 
said one of them, “did I feel myself the priest of my flock as at 
this moment.” 

The silence of the Canon, especially that of the Consecra- 
tion, is in full contrast with all this. It is an impressive moment, 
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in which one feels all the lives turned towards the altar, towards 
the Christ who appears under the veil of the Host. 

Short explanations follow, recalling the unity of the obla- 
tion being offered, of the Redeemer and His Church, of all present, 
of those who are commemorated in a special way. They are pre- 
paratory to the ratification of the Sacrifice by the entire assembly, 
which at the conclusion of the Canon answers with a loud and 
unanimous Amen. And so the chants follow one another and the 
prayers, up to the Deo gratias, the final and touching acclamation 
of thankful acknowledgment. 

They are unforgettable—these Sunday Masses! 

Towards evening the church is filled anew, spontaneously, 
for the devout recitation of the incomparable evening prayer of 
the Church, the chanting of Vespers or of Compline, whose prayer- 
ful appeals are so rich in vital sense and imagery. May God guard 
us as the pupil of His eye, protect us even as the hen does her 
little ones. “In manus tuas, Domine—Into Thy hands, O Lord!” 
See the good angels, the guardians of our sleep, watchmen of peace 
for the night. We place ourselves under the blessing hand of the 
Father in heaven: ““Benedicat nos omnipotens et misericors Do- 
minus,”’ and then comes the greeting of the child to its heavenly 
mother! 

The day ends with a final address inviting all to renew each 
Sunday this Christian way of sanctifying it; from it should sprout 
that charity which is the authentic mark of the true children of 
God. Some practical means of continuing are then suggested, in 
accordance with the possibilities of the place and the mind of 
the pastor. 

Finally the procession of the blessed Sacrament takes place 
to the singing of the Pange lingua. The whole crowd takes up, 
each time more fully, the Tantum ergo, which resounds a last time 
at the closing Benediction itself. 

Occasionally, further improvements take place in the cele- 
bration in as far as the musical education of the schola permits. 
During the distribution of Communion in the morning, the schola 
will then chant the Communion verse of the day, repeating it 
alternately with verses of an appropriate psalm. The eucharistic 
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Banquet is thus enveloped in a holy atmosphere created by the 
frequent repetition of this antiphon, whose text was commented 
upon in simple words a few moments earlier, and which nourishes 
the devotion of the people in their procession to the holy Table. 

The high Mass then recalls in all hearts the Communion of 
the morning and thus unites them more intimately to the Sacrifice 
being renewed. Then in the evening, for the exposition of the 
blessed Sacrament after Compline, the same antiphon, sung in the 
manner of an introit with a verse of the psalm and the Gloria, 
serves to recall once more the Masses of the morning, and thus to 
trace a bond of unity through the entire day of the Lord. 

The impression produced by such ample development is 
sometimes profound enough for the pastor to decide with the en- 
thusiastic agreement of his flock to institute a ‘“‘high Mass of Com- 
munion.’’ We know of a parish where the whole congregation 
chants the Mass at eight in the morning, and where practically all 
without exception receive Communion. 


Its pastor has told us on several occasions that the Catholic 
life of his parishioners has been strengthened almost unbelievably, 
and that it grows ever more into a force conquering all difficulties. 


CONCLUSION 


I should like to draw my conclusion: parish days, on condi- 
tion that they inaugurate an active and continued participation of 
the faithful, are one of the most powerful means of restoring Cath- 
olic life. 


We complain of the dechristianization of the masses, we 
know how hard it is to hold up our heads today against the force 
of the attacks which the kingdom of Satan launches against the 
Church. Here we have a simple, traditional, popular means of 
gathering the members of the Church around the altar, and of 
making them defenders of it because they understand again that 
it is their own altar. Let us be reasonable and ask ourselves: How 
did the Church of old begin to grow amidst most unfavorable 
circumstances? The first Christians were persevering in prayer, in 
the doctrine of the apostles, and in the breaking of the bread 
(Acts ii, 42). Thence they radiated forth and extended irresistibly 
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the peaceful conquest of the charity that they lived in their as- 
semblies. 

I have a profound conviction that this method has lost noth- 
ing of its efficacy, and my conviction grows apace in proportion to 
my experience. In the face of the paganism that engulfs us, we 
must begin to give to our parish cells a robust communal life rooted 
primarily in the Sunday Mass. 

Yes, if the faithful have felt to the bottom of their hearts 
what it means to be of the Church, to live a Christian Sunday— 
what a grand thing it would be! If they learn to understand that 
the fellowship has at all times need of their collaboration, if they 
experience but once and intensely the grandeur of being Catholic, 
if they have gone through the living adventure of the love of Christ 
in His Sacrifice, this means an end of their torpor—they become 
persevering converts and apostles, Catholics most truly militant 
and conquering. 

Active participation in the Mass develops in the faithful the 
sense of self-discipline, since all of them—the educated inclined 
to confine themselves to the reading of their missals, devout souls 
accustomed to personal prayers, distracted minds given over to 
dreaming—all must overcome themselves in order to participate 
in the common action. This education of the will is not the least 
benefit to be derived from the method outlined. 

Active participation unites people around the altar, around 
their priest, and unifies the different activities whose inevitable 
tendency to specialization entails a constant danger of dispersion 
and separation unto the loss of true charity. 

Active participation gradually and imperceptibly develops a 
taste for the devotion of the holy Sacrifice, for frequent Com- 
munion; and it is not at all rare to see Christians again taking up 
attendance at Mass during the week by reason of personal con- 
viction. 

Active participation is undeniably a potent form of the 
Christian apostolate. It has already been observed that these “‘par- 
ish days’’ are not first of all a means of bringing many fallen- 
aways back to the Church. Yet if they do have their direct effect 
on the practicing faithful, an effective apostolate derives from 
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these assemblies, since those attending learn to show themselves 
more sincerely Christian, pious, and charitable at all times and 
places. 

We have had the pleasure of organizing an appreciable num- 
ber of “‘missions’”’ in the industrial outskirts of Liége. We there 
addressed assemblies that were most attentive, enthusiastic, docile, 
frankly devout. We have there seen notorious infidels, members 
of red syndicates, enter the Church during the preparatory exer- 
cises, curious to see what was going on. We have seen them again 
on Sundays, hiding in some corner, but chanting with book in 
hand. 


And when on the last night we were leaving the parish and 
cast a last glance on the black mass of the factories, whence the 
escaping flames spouted forth, or the heavy fumes crawled off, or, 
alas, the ferments of discord and of hate, we felt our hearts echo- 
ing with the firm faith that there is no cause for any despair of 
bringing back faith and charity to a people whom one can get to 
live, to chant, to pray the Sunday in a fraternal gathering of all 
the classes—all having but one heart and one voice in which to 
lift up towards God the accents of confidence, of praise and peace. 


AUGUSTIN FRANCOIS, O.S.B. 
Abbey of Mont César, Louvain, Belgium 



































TIMELY TRACTS 
SOCIAL JUSTICE’ 


HY another discussion of ‘‘Social Justice’? Is not the 
topic getting to be quite a hackneyed one by this 
time? Yes, as a topic of mere conversation that may 
be true enough. It is still more true that the use of 
the term as a sort of catchword has become even 

more hackneyed, that is, the gracious bandying about of the phrase 

in a most empty way, the mere lip-service that the fashionable 
thought of the world pays to what is quite proper or accepted for 
the moment. But social justice as a thing put into actual practice in 
everyday life is anything but hackneyed. To that aspect of it we 
could very well apply the statement—by now itself quite hack- 
neyed—that social justice, though much talked about, cannot be 
said to have failed since it has never even been tried in our modern 
practical life. In the same way it is true that, while much talked 
about, there has so far been very little preaching of downright 
social justice from our pulpits in spite of all the urging of the 

Holy Father. 

In Seven Addresses on Social Justice we have the record of 
the straightforward preaching of social justice by one who has 
been known before for his fearless embrace of principles and meth- 
ods that run counter to the accepted mores of the day. In these ad- 
dresses Father Drinkwater really preaches social justice, not in the 
abstract, but in the concrete. His presentation is most direct and 
popular. He has no scruples about adopting the language of the 
people, and his diction abounds in such innocent combinations as 
“everybody ... they,’’ and the like. He has no time to think of 
niceties of diction when there is question of audiences, composed 
of both Catholics and non-Catholics, who are hungry for the 
word of God and the Church on this topic, who are in daily 
contact with the industrial ccnditions of a city like Birmingham, 
and who want to hear, not fine phrases and generalities, but 
exactly what is what in regard to the concrete economic and politi- 








"Seven Addresses on Social Justice. By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. Burns Oates 
and Washbourne, London. 1937. Pp. 99. Price, 1s. or 2s. 6d. 
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cal conditions of modern life. Father Drinkwater answers their 
heartfelt demand, and he does so without letting his emotions 
run away with his good sense at any time. 

In reading these simple and direct addresses the writer asked 
himself the question: How many priests and how many Catholics 
among us would be ready for such sermons in the average Catholic 
church today? And the answer he had to give himself was, “Very 
few indeed,’’ even while hoping that he is entirely wrong in this 
judgment. The truth of the matter is—in fact there are three truths 
in this regard that seem to need stressing and discussion. 


The first truth is that Catholics as a whole, both clergy and 
laity, did not answer to the expectations of the popes in the 
championing of social justice. That is one of the big reasons why 
the present Holy Father found it necessary to summarize for us 
again the principles of Rerum novarum forty years after its prom- 
ulgation, and to urge us to get busy about them. Then, five 
years after the Quadragesimo anno, came another encyclical, Divini 
Redemptoris (On Atheistic Communism), in which the Vicar 
of Christ very directly gets after us, both clergy and laity, for not 
living up to the full spirit of Christ in regard to economic affairs, 
warns us that no amount of charity can cover up the sin of social 
injustice, and directs a last well-deserved rebuke at such as have 
even prevented his former encyclical from being read or preached 
in their churches. It is undoubtedly the Pope’s mind that here is 
a matter to the promotion of which all Catholics should give 
themselves over “‘in season and out of season.’’ As Father Drink- 
water puts it in his characteristic way: “‘And yet there are people 
who tell you there’s no need for sermons on Social Justice. What 
I’m wondering is whether we have any right to preach about any- 
thing else, until such things are put straight.”’ 


The second truth worth stressing is that the absence of 
deepest concern among so many Catholics is not due to any lack 
of good will on their part. It must therefore be due to ignorance, 
since they are not generally apathetic in regard to the cause of 
Christ in the world. It is safe to say that many of them have 
even now not so much as read the encyclicals, or have, in reading 
them, failed to note what is there put down as the traditional 
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Christian concept on property, social justice, and the like, in con- 
trast to the dominant ideals and ideas of our pagan time on these 
points. In writing this I happen to think of one of our outstand- 
ing Catholic weeklies in which a very prominent Catholic and a 
most sincere and capable Christian speaks of the following condi- 
tion: If labor-saving machinery throws many employees out of 
work, so that gradually a relatively small number of men will 
own this machinery, and the majority of workers will be destitute, 
then these owners will be obliged to help the destitute not in jus- 
tice but only in charity! Yet this is in direct contradiction to a 
statement of Leo XIII in Rerum novarum, where he says that in 
cases of extreme need, this becomes a question not merely of charity 
but of strict justice! No, there is no lack of good will on our part. 
But we do not yet realize how much spade-work must be done 
by us until we regain the real Christian conception of what justice 
demands in an economic order. 

The third truth that needs stressing was recently stated as 
follows by the prominent organizer of the Catholic Worker center 
in Chicago: ‘“‘One can understand the purpose and aim of the 
Catholic Worker movement only if one realizes that the masses of 
the people in our country are determined to have a new social 
order.’’ The masses are determined that there be a new social order 
—and so is our Holy Father, and he bids us vibrate with the same 
unflinching determination! The change is coming, that is all there 
is to that point. But whether it will come through the masses 
without the guidance of Christian leadership and encouragement 
in the right direction, or not, depends on us Catholics. It no longer 
depends on the Pope, for he has done all he can in the matter. 
One thing is certain: the masses have so far been wonderfully pa- 
tient with the obtuseness of those in a position to lead. But if once 
their rising resentment reaches rebellion, many innocents, too, will 
reap the reward of the blindness of those Christians who should 
be seeing with the very light of Christ Himself. 

All this may seem far from the liturgy to some minds, but 
it can no longer seem so to regular readers of ORATE FRATRES. 
Father Drinkwater says rightly that liturgical movements will 
avail naught, will ‘‘turn to unreality, if we will not take seriously 
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the final word of Jesus Christ: Amen I say to you, as long as you 
did it not to one of these My least brethren, neither did you do it 
to Me!”’ We agree heartily. But our way of stating the same truth 
would be that no person has really entered into the heart of the 
liturgical spirit if he has not been seized also with a veritable pas- 
sion for the re-establishment of social justice in all its wide rami- 
fications. 





V. M. 











The Church is one, though she be spread abroad, 
and multiplies with the increase of her progeny: even as 
the sun has many rays, yet one light; and the tree many 
boughs, yet its strength is one, seated in the deep-lodged 
root; and as, when many streams flow down from one 
source, though a multiplicity of waters seem to be dif- 
fused from the bountifulness of the overflowing abun- 
dance, unity is preserved in the source itself. Part a ray 
of the sun from its orb, and its unity forbids this divi- 
sion of light; break a branch from the tree, once broken 
it can bud no more; cut the stream from its fountain, the 
remnant will be dried up. Thus the Church, flooded 
with the light of the Lord, puts forth her rays through 
the whole world, with yet one light, which is spread 
upon all places, while its unity of body ts not infringed. 
She stretches forth her branches over the universal earth, 
in the riches of plenty, and pours abroad her bountiful 
and onward streams; yet is there one head, one source, 
one mother, abundant in the results of her fruitfulness. 
It is of her womb that we are born; our nourishing is 
from her milk, our quickening from her breath. The 
spouse of Christ cannot become adulterate, she is unde- 
filed and chaste; owning but one home, and guarding 
with virtuous modesty the sanctity of one chamber. She 
it is who keeps us for God, and appoints unto the king- 
dom the sons she has borne. He can no longer have God 
for a Father, who has not the Church for a mother.— 
ST. CYPRIAN, On the Unity of the Church, c. 4, 5. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA:IN:- CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR The current issue of the Bulletin Paroisstal Litur- 
READERS gique comments as foliows on a paper read ata 
recent Liturgical Week, entitled ‘““The Liturgy Is 
Also for the People’’: ‘‘Also is good! It reminds us of that famous 
definition of butter: Butter is also made of cream.”’ 
Yes, and it reminds us of an article we read some time ago in 
an English periodical to the effect that the liturgical movement 
of its very nature cannot be a popular movement. If this were 
true, it would necessarily mean that the “public work’’ (leitour- 
gia) is not for the public; that the great majority of the faithful 
are excluded from full access to “‘the primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit.”” Rather a tragic state of affairs, 
that! 

The Church herself, however, is more generous than some of 
her members would allow. Her life in Christ is superabundant, 
and it is for all. But, as a Belgian bishop quoted elsewhere in this 
issue remarked, it requires a goodly amount of zeal as well as a 
certain power of imagination on the part of the “‘dispensers of the 
divine Mysteries’’ to prepare the faithful for the most fruitful 
participation in this life. 

Especially is this true in regard to the liturgical year. People 
readily appreciate the meaning of sacrifice, and consequently it is 
not a herculean task for a zealous pastor to get those of good will 
to join intelligently in the Sacrifice. And, praise be to God, the 
Mass movement does bid fair in our own day to become in reality 
a mass movement. But the Mass is not a static thing; it is not a 
lifeless carbon copy multiplied an indefinite number of times. 
Through the medium of the liturgical year Christ’s work of re- 
demption is re-presented in the daily Mass in all its multiple, suc- 
cessive aspects. Thus to live the liturgical year in Mass (and 
office) means to be united to and to make one’s own the entire 
redemptive work of Christ which He re-enacts sacramentally from 
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one Advent to the next. Seen in this manner, the liturgical year 
can indeed be called the Church’s ordinary school of sanctity for 
all her members. 


How far it is from being such in actual fact, however, is all 
too evident. How to actualize the liturgical year for the faithful 
by “popularizing” it is therefore a major problem of the liturgical 
movement. For not only has modern secular life become totally 
estranged from Christian living, but even modern Christian de- 
votion has to an alarming extent been developed independently of 
the Church’s own life-rhythm. This gulf must be bridged. And 
both zeal and imagination are requisite for the task. 


It must not be overlooked, on the other hand, that often 
enough the Church’s liturgy itself offers all the appeal necessary to 
win the faithful over to full and hearty participation in the re- 
spective season or feast. And very little imagination is required 
in such cases; only the determination to do the obvious thing, 
which however, perhaps because of its very obviousness, had hith- 
erto been overlooked. 

* 


The feast of Purification, which we are soon to celebrate, is 
an instructive instance. In order of importance, it ranks third 
among the feasts of the Christmas cycle. Yet its soteriological sig- 
nificance is virtually unknown. At most, people will recall that on 
this day candles are blessed. 


But precisely the fact that the liturgy makes of Purification a 
Candle-Mass day offers the best means of securing popular appre- 
ciation of and participation in the feast and its specific Life-values. 
For on Candlemas, He who was born for us on Christmas and 
who manifested Himself as Savior on Epiphany, for the first time 
appears in the Temple, symbol of the Church His spouse, and is 
joyfully and solemnly acclaimed by her as ‘“‘the light unto the 
enlightenment of the Gentiles and the glory of His people Israel.’ 
It is a feast of light, an official welcome to Christ the light. ‘‘For 
in Him’’ whose advent the Christmas cycle celebrates ‘‘was life, 
and the life was the light of men. . . enlightening every man that 
cometh into the world.’’ Thus the Christian’s entire life and 
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growth in Christ is nothing else than an ever increasing en- 
lightenment by Him. 

Hence it is from the hands of the pastor himself, who repre- 
sents Christ to his flock and dispenses His light (life) to them, 
that the parishioners should receive their candles after the blessing. 
And with him, their leader, they should with lighted candles make 
solemn procession to proclaim that they are members of Christ 
the light and that by their lives they will make His light shine 
before the world. If, as will be the case in most churches, it is im- 
possible that all take part in the procession, at least representa- 
tives of the parish—trustees, officers of societies, children chosen 
from classrooms on basis of merit—should participate. 

Furthermore, let the Mass be what it is called: a Candle- 
Mass. According to the Church’s wish, the people should hold 
lighted candles during the gospel (when Christ is addressing 
them) and from the Sanctus to the Communion inclusively. We 
have before us as we write pictures of the congregation at West- 
minster Cathedral last year: men, women and children, all proudly 
holding their lighted candles. If only they are instructed concern- 
ing the meaning of the feast and of this lighted candle, we may be 
sure that the faithful will be only too glad to assist as they ought 
at this beautiful feast; they will be happy to know that they can 
do something, that the completeness of the solemnity depends on 
their contribution to it. Candlemas will not then be merely a 
day on which candles are blessed for home use, but it will come 
to mean the day on which the Candle-Mass is celebrated. 


It need hardly be added that some instruction from the pul- 
pit on the preceding Sunday and in the classrooms during the 
preceding week will contribute greatly to make the feast itself 
more vital. The faithful will readily grasp that hardly another 
sacramental plays as significant a role in Christian life as does 
a candle. At baptism and first holy Communion, at churching of 
women, at religious profession, at ordination, at the most import- 
ant blessings and consecrations, at all church services, at the bed 
of the dying, at the funeral—the candle always signifies the light 
of Christ which we His members are allowed to share. The lighted 
candle is a constant and grace-full reminder that we are children 
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of Light and must live accordingly. And Candlemas Day should 
become for all a day of grateful rejoicing in this our privilige, 
and a day of intensification of this light within us by our parti- 
cipating wholeheartedly in the Sacrifice-Banquet, the never failing 
wellspring of the vivifying light. 

A final word: Father Winnen in his recent article suggested 
that the people be asked to contribute candles for the altar services 
instead of being permitted to give expression to their devotion only 
by burning vigil lights at shrines. The suggestion is a happy one. 
And there is no more appropriate day to put it into effect than at 
Candlemas. For having been instructed in the meaning of lighted 
candles, as symbols of their own lives ‘“‘burning with a pure flame’ 
before God, they will be all the more willing to offer candles for 
use at Mass, in which they will thus be enabled to share more 
intimately both in symbol and in fact. 

° 
LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


Several weeks before this issue of ORATE FRATRES reaches its 
readers, members of the League of the Divine Office will have re- 
ceived their initial copies of the Ordinal. The 1938 edition is being 
printed in two parts, each in booklet form and each covering half 
a year. If present plans materialize, the editor of the Ordinal hopes 
to be able to print the 1939 edition in a single booklet, more or 
less after the model of the ones for this year. Press of other work 
made it impossible to prepare the data for the entire year 1938 in 
time for publication by January. 

The work of bringing the Ordinal to a finished stage is going 
on rather slowly, some of our readers may be inclined to say. But 
such gradual development was to be expected, particularly in a 
case like the present where the finished product largely depends on 
the wishes and needs of those who make daily use of the work. 
We have invited criticism thus far, and again ask all interested in a 
completely satisfactory Ordo to send us their ideas on the one 
appearing now. The type may be open to criticism, the abbrevia- 
tions may be too many or too few, and so forth. In the past, the 
very idea of using abbreviations was objected to by some; we 
should like to know whether greater familiarity with the Ordo has 
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overcome the difficulties consequent upon abbreviations. Stapling 
the booklet at the top, which we considered most practical, was also 
found unsatisfactory by a number of League members. At present 
we are obviating this difficulty by publishing the Ordo in booklet 
form, which we hope will prove generally acceptable. 


In the present edition we have tried to satisfy all the wishes 
of our friends in as far as that was at all possible. The success of 
the 1939 Ordo will similarly depend upon our readers’ coopera- 
tion in suggesting improvements on this year’s product. The final 
booklet will have an appropriate cover design, possibly an intro- 
duction (if some reader will kindly suggest fitting thoughts for 
one), and it might even carry a supplement listing the names of 
our Centers, chapter members, and all associate members. At all 
events, we heartily invite criticisms and suggestions. The Ordinal 
is your booklet, you are the ones who use it and benefit or suffer 
from its respective advantages or drawbacks. We will gladly do 
all in our power to make it as serviceable as possible. 





Oo 
LITURGICAL Various projects connected with The Popular 
BRIEFS Liturgical Library have been coming to a head 


lately. Among these are: 
1) A reprint of Father Bussard’s If I Be Lifted Up. Like- 
wise a reprint of our study club outline on The Liturgical Move- 
ment. 


2) A booklet containing the prayers of the Way of the Cross 
compiled from liturgical and scriptural sources, of which an article 
in this issue speaks. The cost of a single copy is five cents. 

3) A separate reprint from our Parish Kyriale, of the Missa 
de Angelis, together with the Asperges, Vidi aquam, and Credo 
III, with both Latin and English texts, and all the congregational 
responses in the sequence of the Mass itself. This reprint was made 
at the instance of the Rev. W. S. Morrison, St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
London, Ontario. Sample booklets will be sent on request if post- 
age is remitted (3c). Plans are being made to issue a similar re- 
print of Mass XI. ° 

4) A further project is being worked at, the edition of the 
Vespers of the Blessed Virgin, with musical notation and Latin 
and English texts, the latter including an original translation of 
the respective psalms. This project is far from ready for press and 
later announcements of its progress will be made in this column. 
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one Advent to the next. Seen in this manner, the liturgical year 
can indeed be called the Church’s ordinary school of sanctity for 
all her members. 


How far it is from being such in actual fact, however, is all 
too evident. How to actualize the liturgical year for the faithful 
by “‘popularizing”’ it is therefore a major problem of the liturgical 
movement. For not only has modern secular life become totally 
estranged from Christian living, but even modern Christian de- 
votion has to an alarming extent been developed independently of 
the Church’s own life-rhythm. This gulf must be bridged. And 
both zeal and imagination are requisite for the task. 


It must not be overlooked, on the other hand, that often 
enough the Church’s liturgy itself offers all the appeal necessary to 
win the faithful over to full and hearty participation in the re- 
spective season or feast. And very little imagination is required 
in such cases; only the determination to do the obvious thing, 
which however, perhaps because of its very obviousness, had hith- 
erto been overlooked. 

* 


The feast of Purification, which we are soon to celebrate, is 
an instructive instance. In order of importance, it ranks third 
among the feasts of the Christmas cycle. Yet its soteriological sig- 
nificance is virtually unknown. At most, people will recall that on 
this day candles are blessed. 


But precisely the fact that the liturgy makes of Purification a 
Candle-Mass day offers the best means of securing popular appre- 
ciation of and participation in the feast and its specific Life-values. 
For on Candlemas, He who was born for us on Christmas and 
who manifested Himself as Savior on Epiphany, for the first time 
appears in the Temple, symbol of the Church His spouse, and is 
joyfully and solemnly acclaimed by her as “‘the light unto the 
enlightenment of the Gentiles and the glory of His people Israel.” 
It is a feast of light, an official welcome to Christ the light. ‘‘For 
in Him’’ whose advent the Christmas cycle celebrates ‘‘was life, 
and the life was the light of men. . . enlightening every man that 
cometh into the world.”” Thus the Christian’s entire life and 
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growth in Christ is nothing else than an ever increasing en- 
lightenment by Him. 

Hence it is from the hands of the pastor himself, who repre- 
sents Christ to his flock and dispenses His light (life) to them, 
that the parishioners should receive their candles after the blessing. 
And with him, their leader, they should with lighted candles make 
solemn procession to proclaim that they are members of Christ 
the light and that by their lives they will make His light shine 
before the world. If, as will be the case in most churches, it is im- 
possible that all take part in the procession, at least representa- 
tives of the parish—trustees, officers of societies, children chosen 
from classrooms on basis of merit—should participate. 

Furthermore, let the Mass be what it is called: a Candle- 
Mass. According to the Church’s wish, the people should hold 
lighted candles during the gospel (when Christ is addressing 
them) and from the Sanctus to the Communion inclusively. We 
have before us as we write pictures of the congregation at West- 
minster Cathedral last year: men, women and children, all proudly 
holding their lighted candles. If only they are instructed concern- 
ing the meaning of the feast and of this lighted candle, we may be 
sure that the faithful will be only too glad to assist as they ought 
at this beautiful feast; they will be happy to know that they can 
do something, that the completeness of the solemnity depends on 
their contribution to it. Candlemas will not then be merely a 
day on which candles are blessed for home use, but it will come 
to mean the day on which the Candle-Mass is celebrated. 


It need hardly be added that some instruction from the pul- 
pit on the preceding Sunday and in the classrooms during the 
preceding week will contribute greatly to make the feast itself 
more vital. The faithful will readily grasp that hardly another 
sacramental plays as significant a role in Christian life as does 
a candle. At baptism and first holy Communion, at churching of 
women, at religious profession, at ordination, at the most import- 
ant blessings and consecrations, at all church services, at the bed 
of the dying, at the funeral—the candle always signifies the light 
of Christ which we His members are allowed to share. The lighted 
candle is a constant and grace-full reminder that we are children 
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of Light and must live accordingly. And Candlemas Day should 
become for all a day of grateful rejoicing in this our privilige, 
and a day of intensification of this light within us by our parti- 
cipating wholeheartedly in the Sacrifice-Banquet, the never failing 
wellspring of the vivifying light. 

A final word: Father Winnen in his recent article suggested 
that the people be asked to contribute candles for the altar services 
instead of being permitted to give expression to their devotion only 
by burning vigil lights at shrines. The suggestion is a happy one. 
And there is no more appropriate day to put it into effect than at 
Candlemas. For having been instructed in the meaning of lighted 
candles, as symbols of their own lives “‘burning with a pure flame”’ 
before God, they will be all the more willing to offer candles for 
use at Mass, in which they will thus be enabled to share more 
intimately both in symbol and in fact. 





) 
LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


Several weeks before this issue of ORATE FRATRES reaches its 
readers, members of the League of the Divine Office will have re- 
ceived their initial copies of the Ordinal. The 1938 edition is being 
printed in two parts, each in booklet form and each covering half 
a year. If present plans materialize, the editor of the Ordinal hopes 
to be able to print the 1939 edition in a single booklet, more or 
less after the model of the ones for this year. Press of other work 
made it impossible to prepare the data for the entire year 1938 in 
time for publication by January. 

The work of bringing the Ordinal to a finished stage is going 
on rather slowly, some of our readers may be inclined to say. But 
such gradual development was to be expected, particularly in a 
case like the present where the finished product largely depends on 
the wishes and needs of those who make daily use of the work. 
We have invited criticism thus far, and again ask all interested in a 
completely satisfactory Ordo to send us their ideas on the one 
appearing now. The type may be open to criticism, the abbrevia- 
tions may be too many or too few, and so forth. In the past, the 
very idea of using abbreviations was objected to by some; we 
should like to know whether greater familiarity with the Ordo has 
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overcome the difficulties consequent upon abbreviations. Stapling 
the booklet at the top, which we considered most practical, was also 
found unsatisfactory by a number of League members. At present 
we are obviating this difficulty by publishing the Ordo in booklet 
form, which we hope will prove generally acceptable. 


In the present edition we have tried to satisfy all the wishes 
of our friends in as far as that was at all possible. The success of 
the 1939 Ordo will similarly depend upon our readers’ coopera- 
tion in suggesting improvements on this year’s product. The final 
booklet will have an appropriate cover design, possibly an intro- 
duction (if some reader will kindly suggest fitting thoughts for 
one), and it might even carry a supplement listing the names of 
our Centers, chapter members, and all associate members. At all 
events, we heartily invite criticisms and suggestions. The Ordinal 
is your booklet, you are the ones who use it and benefit or suffer 
from its respective advantages or drawbacks. We will gladly do 
all in our power to make it as serviceable as possible. 





Oo 
LITURGICAL Various projects connected with The Popular 
BRIEFS Liturgical Library have been coming to a head 


lately. Among these are: 
1) A reprint of Father Bussard’s If I Be Lifted Up. Like- 
wise a reprint of our study club outline on The Liturgical Move- 
ment. 


2) A booklet containing the prayers of the Way of the Cross 
compiled from liturgical and scriptural sources, of which an article 
in this issue speaks. The cost of a single copy is five cents. 

3) A separate reprint from our Parish Kyriale, of the Missa 
de Angelis, together with the Asperges, Vidi aquam, and Credo 
III, with both Latin and English texts, and all the congregational 
responses in the sequence of the Mass itself. This reprint was made 
at the instance of the Rev. W. S. Morrison, St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
London, Ontario. Sample booklets will be sent on request if post- 
age is remitted (3c). Plans are being made to issue a similar re- 
print of Mass XI. 

4) A further project is being worked at, the edition of the 
Vespers of the Blessed Virgin, with musical notation and Latin 
and English texts, the latter including an original translation of 
the respective psalms. This project is far from ready for press and 
later announcements of its progress will be made in this column. 
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“Catholic England Is Re-born in Liverpool’’; ‘British Cath- 
olic Action Comes to Life.’ Under these startling captions the 
London Catholic Herald editorially reviews the great Liverpool 
Archdiocesan Catholic Action Congress which took place during 
the second week of December. From all reports, this Congress 
really was different. Not only was it signalized by a lengthy letter 
from the Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli, on the meaning 
of Catholic Action, but there was felt by all participants and ob- 
servers a stirring of life, of basic Christian enthusiasm which de- 
mands complete Christian living and apostolic activity and admits 
of no compromise. This quickening of spirit that pervaded the 
huge gathering and that promises so much for the future of Eng- 
lish Catholicism seems to have derived from an awakened realiza- 
tion of their common living solidarity in the living Christ. For, as 
Archbishop Downey remarked in his keynote address, Catholic 


Action is simply the mystical body of Christ living and working, 


in its environment with each part actively engaged in carrying out 
that function of the whole which is peculiarly its own. 

Another memorable feature of the Congress was the first 
public appearance of the YCW (Young Christian Workers), the 
English counterpart of the Jocists. Father Kothen, assistant to 
Canon Cardyn, founder and director of Jocism, was one of the 
leading speakers at the convention. In a public interview he showed 
how the organization has a solid spiritual foundation in the litur- 
gical life: Jocism, like all Catholic Action, must find its point of 
departure from the parish, and thence exercise its influence in the 
milieu of daily life. In the sacramental life of the parish we are 
sustained and restored, but we spend that strength in the world. 
Catholic Action is the medium by which the sacramental life may 
transform social life. Jocism and the Young Christian Workers 
organization are based on the parish, but their effort is the whole 
field of social relationships, family, job, recreation. 


Those who regard the liturgy as the ensemble of fixed cere- 
monies and forms decry the liturgical apostolate for a lack of ini- 
tiative and imagination. In speaking of parochial difficulties en- 
countered by priests in large cities, a certain Belgian bishop said 
recently: ‘““What we need more and more is curates with (an) 
imagination.’ To arouse the interest of the faithful for their com- 
mon worship and to give them the Christian parochial spirit ought 
to tax the imaginative powers of pastors both day and night. Here 
is an example of what can be done. In a large (Belgian) city par- 
ish, when all was set for building a new parish church, the curate 
prepared the principal Sunday Mass for the solemn blessing of 
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parochial labor. He had a display of workmen’s tools, spades, 
picks, etc., in a prominent place in the sight of all. Around this 
display he had reserved seats for the architect, foremen and labor- 
ers. He preached on the significance of a church in a parish, weav- 
ing in the text: ‘‘Unless the Lord build the house, in vain do they 
labor who build it.”” After Mass the workmen in procession took 
their implements and marched to the site of the new structure for 
the blessing of the larger machinery and of building materials. 
Then followed a noonday meal for parishioners and laborers. 

The effect on the workmen can readily be imagined! Accord- 
ing to their own testimony, they became conscious of working 
on a sacred edifice and put greater zeal and love into their efforts, 
while the parishioners responded with a lively interest and helping 
hand, since it had been brought home to them that it was their 
corporate project. 

On every succeeding day a special prayer was said in church 
to obtain further blessings on the progressing structure. When, 
later on, His Eminence Cardinal Van Roey came for the solemn 
blessing of the cornerstone, the curate had distributed to those 
present the explanation of this ceremony and a summary of the 
prayers. At this occasion again the workmen, masons, etc., occu- 
pied the place of honor. In the procession from the old church to 
the new some twenty laborers with their spades formed a guard 
of honor. An inscription, erected for the day, read: ‘Jesus, Son 
of the carpenter, bless the work of the builders!”’ 

Liturgy is life, and life is drama, in the full original sense of 
that word. And a lively imagination does help in adapting the 
drama of the perennial liturgy to every new situation and men- 
tality, thus making it the vivifying principle and inspiration of 
the drama of daily living that it is meant to be. 

° 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE NEW CATHOLIC DICTIONARY 


To the Editor:—I am surprised to see in your current issue an adver- 
tisement for sale under your own auspices of The New Catholic Diction- 
ary (Universal Knowledge Foundation). When this book was first pub- 
lished it was reviewed at some length and rather unfavorably in OraTE 
Fratres (March 23, 1930, pp. 238-240); the review ended with the 
words: “As a record of the views with which we have so far been satis- 
fied, as a final summary of an age that is passing, we think the volume 
cannot be surpassed.” Faint praise, indeed. 

I think it should be made clear to your readers that the book adver- 
tised in your pages is entirely unconnected with and distinct from a 
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dictionary of which I had the honor to be general editor, which is pub- 
lished in England as The Catholic Encyclopaedic Dictionary (Cassell) 
and in America as, I believe, The Catholic Dictionary (Macmillan). 

And anyway, what is the right title of the Universal Knowledge 
Foundation’s publication? I have just seen a copy called The New Cath- 
olic Dictionary on the title-page and The Catholic Encyclopedia Dic- 
tionary on the back of the cover. 

Faithfully yours, 
DoNaLD ATTWATER 
Saint Albans, England 


CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP 


To the Editor:—May I take this opportunity to congratulate you on the 
fine work you are doing? Since reading your publication I have become 
enthusiastic about the liturgical movement. I have introduced the Missa 
recitata here. It has been received with genuine approval. This is what 
one has said: “The Missa recitata is such a satisfying spiritual experience. 
It runs a thread through the warp and woof of the day’s work.” The ex- 
ulting refrain “Surswm corda” seemed to carry through all my actions. 

Especially do I wish to congratulate the writer of “The Liturgy a 
Way of Life” in one of the last issues. I am using the book The Liturgy 
of the Church as a text for lectures on the liturgy and find it very satis- 
factory. 

Yours in Christ, 


(Rev.) JoserH A. GREEN, C.PP.S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PARISH HIGH MASS 


To the Editor:—We had the first singing of the congregational high 
Mass on November 29. It was quite inspiring for the first performance. 
I had been after this for the past year, but always was told we are not 
ready for anything like that. When my patience was at an end, I in- 
sisted that it simply will be done whether we are ready or not. It worked. 
Even the organist is very satisfied that it worked, and went so far as to 
suggest after it was all over that the second Mass on Christmas should 
be a congregationally sung high Mass. In the meantime we have had con- 
gregational singing on all Sundays of Advent. 

With kind greetings, I am 

Fraternally yours, 
(Rev.) Hipesranp Ercknorr, O.S.B. 
Mandan, N. D. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BROTHER PETROC’S RETURN. By S.M.C. Little, Brown and Company, 

Boston, Mass. 1937. Pp. 249. Cloth, $2.00. 

Brother Petroc’s Return is one of the most unusual novels coming 
from Catholic fiction writers for quite some time. It is the story of a 
Cornish Benedictine monk who on August 14, 1549, the eve of his ordi- 
nation, apparently dies and is hastily buried by his Benedictine brethren, 
who then flee the monastery to escape the clutches of the king’s looters. 
About four hundred years later the English Benedictines purchase the 
old and now half-ruined Abbey of St. Brioc and find Brother Petroc to 
have been miraculously preserved from death all this while. Such is the 
setting to a narrative which all but tragically introduces Brother Petroc 
into the complexities, intricacies and aberrations of modern life, particu- 
larly of modern devotional life, which is in glaring contrast to the sin- 
gleness, simplicity and directness of devotion characteristic of the age 
preceding the Protestant upheaval. Thus there is much interesting dis- 
cussion of modern ways of spirituality, and it is not without significance 
that Brother Petroc makes his contact from the old world to the new 
one about him through the liturgy. The story is interesting throughout; 
and the style, simple, clear, direct, and limpid, is altogether superb. 


O. J. E. 


CALL ON GOD. A Convenient Sunday Missal, A Manual of Prayers, Instruc- 
tions and Readings. By Rev. Frederick A. Reuter. John A. Winterich, Inc., 
Cleveland, O. 1936. Pp. 356. Cloth, $.50. 

his is presumably a boiled down compilation of the minimum es- 

sentials of what Catholics must know and believe and do and think: ar- 
guments, formulas, spiritual readings, way of the cross (in five small 
pages), Ordinary of the Mass and the Sunday Masses of the year, various 
sacraments, occasional prayers and litanies—all in handy vest pocket size. 
What the purpose of it can be we do not know, except that it confirm 
some Catholics in the view that they need devote only a split number 
of seconds to God in their busy lives. The drawings are so remarkably 
like those of the Klosterneuburg publications of Dr. Parsch that some 
explanation, pointing either to mere accident or else to design, should 
have been made. 


V. M. 


THE HOLY TRINITY. A Theological Treatise for Modern Laymen. By J. P. 
Arendzen. Sheed and Ward, New York, N. Y. 1937. Pp. 154. Cloth, 
$1.75. 

The Holy Trinity is a readable book by a clear-thinking, enthusiastic 
writer. It is written for laymen, and consequently the theologian must 
not look for any new light on the doctrine in these pages. It sets forth, 
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however, the chief theological aspects of the mystery, both positive and 
speculative, in an easy, interesting, and clear manner. The author has 
“tried to bring out the beauty and attractiveness” of the mystery, “the 
marvel and grandeur of its truth.” He thinks the treatment of this 
dogma “might be made less forbidding to the laity than it often is.” 
Even in the theological course of seminaries the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity is sometimes treated in the stereotyped, formalistic manner char- 
acteristic of so many theological textbooks, so that the students receive 
the impression that it is little more than a topic of dry and sterile specu- 
lation. How different should not the treatment of this most sublime mys- 
tery be, laden as it is with dynamic implications for our supernatural 
life! It is a mystery that has an innate power of attraction. It is the 
mystery of the inmost life of the triune God, and by grace we are drawn 
into a participation in this life, the fullest possible for creatures. A fuller 
development of this aspect of the Trinity, as being an eternal divine life- 
process and its consequential bearing on our own supernatural life would, 
it seems to the reviewer, have helped greatly to vitalize this little treatise. 


A. B. K. 


CREATIVE REVOLUTION. By J. F. T. Prince. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1937. Pp. xii-106. Cloth, $1.50. 


Creative Revolution is a collection of essays, some of which are 
reprints from various English reviews. There is, however, a common 
thread running through them, the need of a Christian revolution enacted 
in terms of the Christian program of love. That is the Christian’s answer 
to the general revolt of men everywhere about us. “For the revolt of the 
twentieth century is a standing indictment of neglectful Christians, and 
only when both Capital and Labor will revolt against Mammon with the 
same energy that Bolsheviks have revolted against God can we hope for 
light. Like the smug heresy of the Pharisees our apostasy lies secretly in a 
protestation of faith which is cynical as to its own efficacy. And if we 
lack the courage to act, let us at least have the honesty to see.” 

How timely is the warning so necessary for many Catholics today: 
“Let none speak lightly of Democracy, for there is a Democracy which 
is the dynamic principle of love, the Democracy of Christ which laid 
aside the false principles of a decadent society and took its stand upon 
a drastic revision of the human outlook: a Democracy which shattered 
privilege and gave to all men responsibilities as well as rights.” We are 
not surprised to read that “the badness of Communism” is paralleled by 
“the unworthiness, the antisocial element, in what I would call capitalist 
pseudo-Christianity.” Only too many Catholics in their defensive at- 
tacks upon Communism give the impression of being willing bedfellows 
of present-day Capitalism. 
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Over against the unchristian liberalistic “fraternity” of the enlight- 
enment we need to regain a sense of the supernatural brotherhood of men 
in Christ. The former “never redeemed even its promise of a good square 
meal. But the brotherhood of Christ which makes us co-heirs of a heav- 
enly kingdom, has not (even here below) left men naked”—at least not, 
the reviewer would add, when we lived up to the demands of that 
brotherhood. 

The author well sees the necessity of a supernatural ground for the 
Christian revolution. For him a ‘living Catholicism is the only solution 

. and behind every social movement in the parish, behind all our pole- 
mic, must be the spirit in which we say the Pater Noster.” Here, again, 
the reviewer would add: the Pater Noster precisely of the Mass with all 
the rich meaning contained in it there. 

There are many good thoughts for all men in these pages, whole- 
somely corrective of the smug approval with which not a few Catholics 
are still inclined to view their whole lives. Whether the author really 
understands the implications of the liturgical movement it is impossible 
to tell; but he leads quite up to it, and our readers need not be told spe- 
cially what the relation of that movement is to the ideas expressed in this 
book. We hope the first edition of the book will be quickly bought up. 
It will then also be possible to make a few minor changes such as re- 
moval of footnotes on pages 10 and 30 to the preceding pages. Perhaps 
the language could also be touched up sufficiently to paraphrase such 
terms as theoscopy and theotechnic, or at least to explain them for the 
ordinary reader. 

V. M. 


TALES OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT IN DEVOTION, FIGURE 

AND SYMBOL. By Rev. Desmond Murray, O.P. B. Herder Book Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 1936. Pp. 121. Cloth, $1.00. 

As Fr. Hugh Pope, O.P., points out in the foreword, “a book on the 
Blessed Sacrament calls for no apology.” Christ, the source of all strength, 
the central power that radiates life and energy through the whole Church, 
has deigned to remain sacramentally with us in the Sacrament of the Al- 
tar. These tales surely give one greater love for and firmer faith in that 
Presence. In places, too, the book is instructive in regard to the historical 
development of the altar, the tabernacle, the sanctuary, and church archi- 
tecture as 2 whole. 

In speaking of the mystical body and holy Communion, the author 
could profitably have stressed the social aspect of the Eucharist-Banquet, 
instead of treating it only in the individualistic sense. Likewise, while 
great emphasis is placed on the dignity of the tabernacle, a reminder to 
the reader that each soul in sanctifying grace is a tabernacle, a “temple 
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of God,” would have been timely. Chapter XI, “Another Christ,” is in 
itself sufficient reason why this book can be recommended to priests in 
particular. At least a brief reference, however, to the lay priesthood, and 
the consequent dignity and responsibility, would have made this chapter 
more applicable to lay readers as well. 

In brief, the tales constitute edifying reading. They will be helpful 
in arousing greater devotion to the King of kings become an immolated 
Victim for our sake. 


V. M. M. 





oO 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Church and the Jews. A Memorial Issued by Catholic 
European Scholars. English version by Rev. Dr. Gregory Feige. 1937. 
Pamphlet, ten cents. 

GEO. E. J. COLDWELL, LTD., London, England: God, Man and the Uni- 
verse. An Answer to the Godless. Edited by Ivan Kologriwof, S.J. English 
translation edited by Aloysius Ambruzzi, S.J. 1937. Pp. xxiv-594-44. 
Cloth, 6s. 

EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, Rome, Italy: Ordo divini officit recitandi 
Sacrique peragendi iuxta kalendarium universalis ecclesiae pro anno Domini 
1938. Pp. 176. Paper, 2.10 lire. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Christian Perfection and Contempla- 
tion. By Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated by Sister M. Timothea Doyle, 
O.P. 1937. Pp. xviii-470. Cloth, $3.50. Letters of Teresa Higginson. 
Selected and Discussed by a Monk of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, 
England. 1937. Pp. 79. Cloth, $.90. Sayings of Dom Marmion. Edited 
from his letters and personal notes by Mother Mary St. Thomas. 1937. 
Paper, $.50. 

HERDER VERLAG, Freiburg im Breisgau, Germany: Der heilige Johannes 
Bosco. By Henri Ghéon. Translated by Franz Schmal. 1937. Pp. xvi-222. 
Cloth, RM. 3.50. Die Herrlichkeiten des christlichen Sterbens. By Eugen 
Walter. 1937. Pp. 96. Paper, RM. 1.60. Von der Herrlichkeit christlichen 
Lebens. By Johannes Maassen. 1937. Pp. 298. Cloth, RM. 4.50. Zu den 
— der Taufe. By Eugen Walter. 1937. Pp. 82. Paper, RM. 
1.60. 

THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY, New York, N. Y.: Cursus Sanctae 
Mariae. Morgan Manuscript 739. With Introduction and Description by 
Meta Harrsen. 1937. Pp. 68, with 32 plates. Paper, $2.00. 

THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo.: Prayers Are Always Answered. By 
Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Pamphlet, $.10. Thanks to the Communists. By 
Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Pamphlet, $.10. How to Give Sex Instructions. 
A Guide for Parents, Teachers and Others Responsible for the Training of 
Young People. By P. J. Bruckner, S.J. Pp. 80. Paper, $.25. 

REVUE LITURGIQUE ET MONASTIQUE, Maredsous, Belgium: Calendrier 
Liturgique. 1937-1938. n. p. g. 

SHEED AND WARD, New York, N. Y.: Hymns to the Church. By Gertrud 
von le Fort. Translated by Margaret Chanler. 1937. Pp. 68. Cloth, $1.00. 
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